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ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S WORKS. 


(Continued from p. 64.) 


It is very remarkable, and not easy to account 
for, that Leighton’s eminent position as a great 
English Classic is not generally recognised. A 
striking illustration of this is furnished by Mr. 
Robert Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, a second edition of which has recently ap- 
peared under the editorial care of Mr. Robert 
Carruthers, who also assisted in the preparation 
of the former edition. I am well acquainted with 
the edition of 1842, and do not hesitate to charac- 
terise it as one of the most valuable works in the 
English language —a work standing by itself, and 
of singular excellence. 
not yet had time to examine, but can well imagine 
that it is admirable. Now in this bright Circle, 
Leighton shines not; in each edition he is passed 
over! We have Tillotson, and Paley, and Blair, 
et hoc genus omne, —but Leighton is ignored, and 
that by his own countrymen, highly intelligent 
and cultivated though they be! 

Archbishop Leighton calls forth our warmest 
affection and admiration, whether we regard him 
as a Divine, or (to use his own exy pression), 
Gcdrogos, a8 & Philosopher and Christian Platonist, 
or as an English Author. He had essentially the 
genius of a Poet —all a Poet’s imagination, vivid 
sense and ardent love of the Beautiful, felicity of 
diction, and power of expression. His learning 
too, so rich and rare, and so happily applied, con- 
tributes largely to the charm of his writing, and 
affords “matter of most delightful Meditation.” 
But that which adds so peculiar a zest to bis com- 


Mr. Willett, 


The new edition I have | 


positions, as Mr. Pearson rightly observes (p. 
elxvi.), is the quality usually denominated Unc- 
tion. His mouth spake out of the abundance of 
his heart; and he strikingly exemplifies his own 
quotation from St. Bernard, — Utilis Lectio, utilis 
Eruditio, sed magis Unctio necessaria, quippe que 
sola docet de omnibus.* Indeed, we may apply to 
all of Leighton’s Works what Dr. Fall says in 
speaking of the Prelections, and that without 
hyperbole : — 

“ Surely, even those who have the least divine dispo- 
sition of mind, will make it the principal business of their 
life, and their highest pleasure, to stray through those 
delightful Gardens, abounding with such sweet and fra- 
grant Flowers, and refresh their hearts with the Celestial 
Honey that may be drawn Tfom them; nor is there any 
ground to fear that such supplies will fail ; for how often 
soever you have recourse to them, you will always find 
them blooming, full of juice, and swelled with the Dew 
of Heaven; nay, when by deep and continual Medita- 
tion, you imagine you have pulled the finest Flower, it 
buds forth again; and what Virgil writes concerning his 
fabulous Golden Bough is, in strictest truth, applicable in 
this case: 

“*. . Uno avulso, non deficit alter, 


” 


Aureus.’ 


Abp. Leighton lives in his Worksf, and they 
accordingly ‘breathe the spirit of his Life, which 
was indeed what Plotinus calls A Flight of the 
Alone to the Atons.{ He was in the World yet 
not of the World, but apart from it ; and realised, 
as fully as ever man did, the truth of that pro- 
found saying of the Ancients—Nascentes morimur 
Morientes nascimur. Thus it was that he regarded 
the World as an Inn, and himself as a Pilgrim 
travelling towards Eternity. His feelings on the 
subject are well expressed in his own description 
of a Christian Traveller : — 

“ There is a diligence in his calling, and a prudent re- 
gard of his affairs “not only permitted, to a Christian, but 
required of him. But yet in comparison with his great 
and high calling (as the Apostle terms it), he follows all 
his other business with a kind of coldness and indi fler- 
ency, as not caring very much which way they go; his 
Heart is elsewhere! The Traveller provides himse if as 
he can with entertainment and lodging where he comes; 
if it he commodious, it is wel!, but if not, it is no great 
matter. If he find but nece he can abate delica- 
cies very well; for when he finds them in his way, he 
neither can, nor, if he could, would choose to stay there. 
Though his Inn were dressed with the richest hangings 


pssaric 8, 


* Comment on St. Peter, iii. 19., Pearson’s edit., vol. ii. 


». 227. 

+ Mr. Wogan (not Dr. Fall, as I inadvertently said), 
in prefixing Some Account of the Life of Abp. Leighton 
to his valuable edition of the XVIII. Sermons, observes : 
“ Indeed our Author so lives in his Works, that the 
History of his Life would appear less necessary to be in- 
serted, were it not of use to throw light on many 
passages in these Sermons.” 

t The celebrated passage in Plotinus, ending wiih 
“ buyn wovov mpos MONON,” has been most happily and ap- 
propriately chosen as the Motto for Leig ston’ s Works in 
Mr. Pearson’s edition. One is almost tempted to trans- 
late it A Flight of the Sole to the Alone, 


ome 
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yet it is not his Home; he must and 


and furniture, 
would leave it.” 

Diodorus, I may observe, tells us that the Egyp- 
tians used to style the dwellings of the living 
“ Tnns,” 
Traveller towards his Home. Cowley has a simi- 
lar thought in one of his Pindarique Odes, of 
which I give the first stanza : — 

‘ Lire. 
“ Nascentes Morimur. Manil. 
“ We're ill by these Grammarians used, 
We are abused by Words, grossly abused ; 
From the Maternal Tomb 
lo the Grave's fruitful Womb, 
We call here Life; but Life’s a Name 
That nothing here can truly claim: 
This wretched Inn, where we scarce stay to bait, 
We call our Duwelling-place ; 
We call one Step a Race: 

jut ANGELS, in their full enlightened state 

AnGets who Live, and know what ’tis to Be, 

Who all the nonsense of our Language see, 

Who speak Things, and our Words (their ill-drawn 

Pictures), scorn: 
When we by a foolish Figure say, 
Behold an old Man dead ! then they 

Speak properly, and cry, ‘ Behold a Man-child born !’” 

Yes, Leighton’s Life was indeed “bid with 
Christ in God ;” he had passed through the mys- 
tic grades of Mortification and Annihilation f into 
that sublime Absorption which he so well de- 
scribes in his Rules for a Holy Life: — 

“ Entering into Jesus, thou casteth thyself into an in- 
finite Sea of Goodness, that more easily drowns and hap- 
pily swallows thee up, than the Ocean does a drop of 
water. Then shalt thou be hid and transformed in Him, 
and shalt often be as Thinking without Thought, and 
Knowing without Knowledge, and Loving without Love, 
comprehended of Him Whom thou canst not comprehend.” 

§ v. 10.t 

I may remark here that these few lines contain 
the sum and substance of the writings of the great 
Mystics, and may be verified over and over again 
in their works. I would especially compare, not 
only this passage, but the whole tract, with Norris 
of Bemerton’s Discourse concerning Heroic Piety, 
and with the works of Tauler, &’ Kempis, St. John 
of the Cross, Fenelon, Guion, and Marsay. 

Abp. Leighton’s Works might receive much 
beautiful and suitable illustration from those of a 
kindred spirit—the sweet Poet and Platonic 
Divine, Norais or Bemerton.§ For instance, 

* Comment on St. Peter, ii. 11., vol.i. p. 274. Cf. vol. ii 
pp. 110. 347, 402. 
pp. 42. 46. 


Cf. also Norris’s poem, The Elevation, 


t See the preliminary Lette sr on Mystics and Mystical | 


Terms prefixed to Marsay’s Discourses relating to the Spiri- 
tual Life, Edinb., 1749, 

¢ Elsewhere he “Tt is but little we can receive 

here, some drops of Joy that enter into us; but there we 

shall enter into Joy, as Vessels put into a Sea of Happi- 
'—Vol. i. p. 194. 

§ Norris’s Collection of Miscellanies is one of the most 

delightful, and, at the same time, badly-printed books in 


Savs: 


ness,’ 
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regarding this Life as the Journey of a | 
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compare Leighton’s Lecture “ Of the Happiness 
of the Life to 4 with “ An Idea of Hap- 
piness,” one of Norris's charming Miscellanies ; 
and Leighton’s vemerhs on the Beatific Vision 
and the Scholastic questions about it, in the same 
lecture, with Norris's “short and methodical ac- 
count” of the matter in his Zdea. (Miscel. 6th 
ed. pp. 282—88.) Again,— that Happiness im- 
plies consciousness of it, Non est beatus qui se non 
putat — cf. Leighton, vol. i. 21., ii. 497., with 
Norris, p. 284. One parallel passage I would 
fain quote at length. Leighton, speaking of un- 
reasonable and childish Desires, asks : — 


“ And what would we have? Think we that Content- 
ment lies in so much, and no less? When that is at- 
tained, it shall appear as far off as before. When Chil- 
dren are at the foot of a high Hill, they think it reaches 
the Heavens, and yet if they were there, they would find 
themselves as far off as before, or at least, not ser — 
nearer. Men think, Oh, had I this, I were well; and 
when it is reached, it is but an advanced standing ‘from 
which to look higher, and spy out for some other thing.” 
—Comment on St. Peter, v. 7., vol. ii. p. 430.; ef. p. 148. 
Compare Norris's fine poem entitled The Infidel : — 


“ Farewel Fruition, thou grand cruel cheat, 
Which first our Hopes does raise and then defeat ; 
Farewel thou midwife to abortive Bliss, 
Thou mystery of Fallacies. 
Distance presents the object fair, 
With charming features and a graceful air, 
But when we come to seize th’ inviting prey, 
Like a shy Ghost, it vanishes away. 
Il. 
“So to th’ unthinking Boy, the distant Sky 
Seems on some Mountain’s surface to rely ; 
He with ambitious haste climbs the ascent, 
Curious to touch the Firmament: 
But when with an unweary’d pace 
Arrived he is at the long-wished-for place, 
With sighs the sad defeat he does deplore, 
His Heaven is still as distant as before.” 
P.19. Cf. pp. 13. 32. 133, 215. 276, 288. 

Parallel passages occur in the works of Dr. 
Johnson (who makes the primitive Arcadians take 
the place of children), Thompson, Campbell, 
Hood, and many others. I cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from quoting a beautiful passage from 
Bishop Hickes’s Devotions : — 

“Tis to be happy that we run after Pleasures; and 
cover [sic] in everything our own proud Will. But we, 
alas! mistake our Happiness; and foolishly seek it 
where it is not to be found. As silly Children think to 
catch the Sun, when they see it setting at so near a Dis- 
tance. They travel on, and tire themselves in vain; for 


+ | the thing they seek is in another World.”—Lond. 1706, 
| p. 446. 


Mattins for Commem. of Saints. 


The Simile of the Soul and the Magnetic 
Needle, or “The Magnetism of Passion” as 
Norris calls it, has already been illustrated in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” On this point compare 


our language; both type and paper are wretched. I 
trust Mr. J. R. Smith will ere long include it in his ad- 
mirable Library of Old Authors. 


24. *59. 
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Leighton, vol. i. pp. 22. 223., iii, p. 187., with 
Norris, pp. 91. 200. 208—9. 

The Simile of Christ's Purity and the Sun 
shining unpolluted on pollution has also been 
traced in “ N. & Q.”; Imay add Leighton, Serm. 


vy. vol. iii, p. 141. Cf. Cawdrie’s Treasurie of 


Similies. Lond. 1609, p. 551. 

The Simile of the Wounded Deer (Med. on 
Ps. xxxii. 4. vol. ii. p. 306.), is very beautifully 
drawn out in one of Wither’s Emblems; cf. also 
Cowper’s lines beginning “ I was a stricken Deer.” 
Task, B. iii. 

Leighton, commenting on 1 Peter, i. 3., ob- 
serves :— 

“ A living Hope, living in death itself! The World dares 
say no more for its device, than Dum spiro spero; but the 
Children of God can add, by virtue of this living Hope, 
Dum expiro spero,” &c. vol. i. p. 35. 

Cf. the following passage which occurs in The 
Three Divine Sisters, Faith, Hope, and Charity, by 
Thomas Adams of Willington. — Workes, Lond. 
1630, folio : — 

“ Hope is the sweetest friend that ever kept a distressed 
Soul company ; it beguiles the tediousness of the way, all 
the miseries of our Pilgrimage. Therefore Dum spiro 
spero, said the Heathen; but Dum expiro spero, says the 
Christian. The one, * Whilst I live I hope;’ the other 
also, ‘ When I die, I hope;’ So Job, J will hope in Thee 
tho” Thou killest me.” —Repr. 1847, p. 8. 

All Things attend and serve Man — Fragm. on 
Ps. viii. vol. ii. p. 346. Cf. G. Herbert’s Poem 
on * Man.” 

The Elixir —Comment on St. Peter, iv. 2. 11.; 
vol. ii. pp. 294. 353—4. Cf. G. Herbert’s poem 
of that name. 

Leighton's account of Trur Putosoray is very 
striking : — 

“ The exactest Knowledge of things is to know them 
in their causes; it is then an excellent thing, and worthy 
of their endeavours who are most desirous of Knowledge, 
to know the best things in their highest causes; and the 
happiest way of attaining to this Knowledge is, to pos- 
sess these things, and to know them by experience.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 183—14. Cf. ii. 120.; iv. 120.275—6. 324. 348. 

The above is 2 beautiful expansion of Virgil's 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 
Georg. ii. 490. 
E1RIonnaAcH. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





LEGEND OF JERSEY: THE SEIGNEUR DE HAMBIE, 


In the island of Jersey, upon an artificial mound 
facing the coast of Normandy, is a chapel called 
La Hogue-bie. Hogue is a word synonymous 
with ¢unulus, and answers precisely to what we 
term a sepulchral barrow. 
the kind in the isle, but this is the largest. There 
is a tradition that a Norman nobleman, the 


Seigneur de Hambie, being killed in the island, | 


There are many of 
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was interred here; and the mound raised over 
him that from Normandy his widow might daily 
view the burial-place of her departed husband. 
The chapel was added, wherein to say masses for 
the repose of his soul. A strong spice of romance 
pervades the story, which is printed in Latin, from 
the original MS., in Falle’s Jersey, continued by 
Morant (4to. edit. 1798), and in substance is as 
follows : — 

“It is related that once on a time, in the marshes of 
St. Laurence, in the island of Jersey, there existed a ser- 
pent (or dragon) which greatly troubled the islanders 
with its ravages. Upon its coming to the ears of the 
Lord of Hambie in Normandy, he, instigated by the re- 
port, and to add glory to his name, repaired thither — 
killed and decapitated the dragon. He had a servant 
who accompanied him, and who was to have carried 
home the news of this valiant action, but, envious of the 
renown of so great a deed, turning suddenly treacherous, 
he slew his master and buried him. teturning to Ham- 
bie he persuaded his mistress that his lord had been 
killed by the serpent, and that he himself had avenged 
his death by despatching the monster. He moreover in- 
structed her that he was charged with his lord’s dying 
wish to the effect that she should marry the servant: 
a concession to which the lady for the pious love that 
she bare to her liege lord yielded. The servant, now 
elevated to the position of Lord of Hambie, raved fre- 
quently in his sleep, and seemed agitated in dreams, con- 
stantly exclaiming, ‘ Alas, wretch that I was to kill my 
master.’ A reiteration of this excited her suspicions: 
she consulted her friends, taxed him with the fact, and 
brought him to justice, when he acknowledged the 
crime. The lady, as a memorial, erected a mound upon 
the spot where he was killed and buried, in the parish of 
St. Saviour, and it was called Hogue Hambie, otherwise 
by corruption Hogue-bie, Hogue being an obtuse pyramid 
of earth of the sort called by the French Montjoyes.” 

These tales of valiant knights combating with 
fierce and pestiferous dragons have been common 
in history, and I should be glad to have some 
theory of their origin. The old serpent, the arch- 
enemy of the human race, may have been the idea 
to build on, but it would be hardly consistent to 
drag in the Apocalypse to help us out, as Pagan- 
dom would furnish doubtless as many examples. 

A friend once imaginatively suggested to me 
that mankind having some oral tradition of the 
pre-adamite monsters, may have furnished ma- 
terial for such fables, which lost nothing in the 
perpetual telling of successive generations. 

Is this edition of Falle’s Jersey rare? I can- 
not meet with a copy in the British Museum. 

This romantic story has been versified by a 
writer in the European Magazine, vol. 1xxii. 
(1817), whose initials are R. A. D., Esq. Is it 
known to whom these initials appertain ? 

ITHURIEL. 


TRANGIPANI, 


This is the name of a composition sold as a per- 
fume, and which of late, through the enterprise 
of its vendors, has been much pressed on the at- 
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tention of the public through the advertising 
columns of our newspapers, periodicals, &c. ‘The 
origin of the term seems worthy of a Note; espe- 
cially as many, I doubt not, have like myself sup- 
posed it to be without more signification than the 
names of other perfumers’ nostrums: as, for in- 
stance, Guards’ Bouquet, Jockey Club, and the 
like. It is also the more necessary since an ex- 
planation, which I believe to be without founda- 
tion, is circulated by one of the vendors of the 
perfume, under semblance of a quotation from 
7"3.8@° 

Frangipani is the name of a very ancient and 
illustrious family of Rome, one member of which, 
Mutio Frangipani, served in France in the Papal 
army during the reign of Charles IX. The grand- 
son of this nobleman was the Marquis Frangipani, 
Maréchal des Armées of Louis XIII. ; and he it 
was who invented a method of perfuming gloves, 
which, when so perfumed, bore the name ot “ Fran- 
gipani gloves.”"+ Ménage, in his Origini della 
Lingua Italiana, published at Geneva in 1685, 
thus notices the Marquis and his invention : — 

“ Da uno di que’ Signori Frangipani, (l’ abbiam veduto 
qui in Parigi) furono chiamati certi guanti porfumati, 
Guanti di Frangipani.” 

From the following passage in Le Laboureur’s 
Mémoires de Castelnau}, it appears that the bro- 
ther of the Marquis Frangipani had a share in the 
invention : — 

“Ce dernier Marquis Frangipani, et son frere mort 
auparavant luy, inventérent la composition du parfum 
et des odeurs qui retiennent encore le nom de Frangipane.” 

What the composition of the perfume was that 
gained for the Marquis so much reputation, I 
have not been able to discover. Menage, who, 
it will be observed, was a contemporary, and had 
met the Marquis in Paris, alludes merely to per- 

Sumed gloves, and I am inclined to think that this 
was the only form in which the invention at first 
appeared. Le Laboureur speaks of his inventing 
“Ja composition du parfum et des odeurs,” which 
perhaps may be understood to refer to some 
essence, powder, or pommade. This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that various compositions, as pom- 
made, essence, and powder, distinguished by the 
name of Frangipani or Frangipane, were sold by 
perfumers down to the early purt of the present 
century, when they gradually fell into disuse. 
During the last few years, however, the name has 
again found its way into the list of perfumes, and 
Frangipani is now more sold than it probably 
ever was before. The formule for the various 
compounds, as “Pommade a la Frangipane,” 

[* Who informs us that the paragraph originally ap- 
peared, as a quotation from “N. & Q.,” in a country 
paper.” — Ep. “N. & Q.”] 

+ Vide Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique; 
Moreri, Grand Dictionnaire, ed. 1740, tome iv. p. 183, 

¢ Ed. Bruxelles, 1731, tome ii. p. 651. 
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“ Esprit de Frangipane,” &c., are so utterly dis- 
crepant, and have such slender pretensions to re- 
present the original, that it is needless to quote 
them, and I shall only refer the reader who wishes 
for them to the works named below.* 

The subject of perfumed gloves, which I may 
remark have long since disappeared from use, in- 
troduces us to some curious particulars regarding 
the trades of glover and perfumer. Savary, in his 
Dictionnaire Universel de Commerce (Genive et 
Paris, 1750), tells us that the glovers of Paris 
constitute a considerable community, having sta- 
tutes and laws dating back so far as 1190. These 
statutes, after receiving various confirmations from 
the kings of France, were renewed, confirmed, and 
added to by Louis XIV. under Letters Patent 
in March, 1656. The glovers are therein styled 
“ Marchands Maitres Gantiers-Parfumeurs.” In 
their capacity of glovers they had, the right of 
making and selling gloves and mittens of all sorts 
of materials, as well as the skins used in making 
gloves; while as perfumers they enjoyed the 


| privilege of perfuming gloves, and of selling all 


manner of perfumes. Perfumed skins were im- 
ported from Spain and Italy, and were used for 
making gloves, purses, pouches, &c.; they were 
very expensive and “fort i la mode,” but thei: 
powerful odour led to their disuse. With regard 
to gloves, Savary remarks : — 

“Tl s'en tiroit autrefois quantité de parfumés d’ Espagne 
et de Rome; mais leur forte odeur de musc, d’ambre et 
de civette, qu’on ne pouvoit soutenir sans incommodité, 
a fait que la mode et l'usage s’en sont presque perdus: 
les plus estimés de ces Gans étoient les Gans de Franchi- 
pane et ceux de Neroli.”’+ 

Many receipts are extant for the perfuming of 
gloves, and though some of them are curious, 
they are too lengthy for me to quote more than 
the titles. Here, in the Secreti de la Signora Isa- 
bella Cortese, ne’ quali si contengono Cose Mi- 
nerali, Medicinali, Arteficiose ed Alchimiche, ¢ 
molte de [ Arte Profumatoria, appartenenti a 


| ogni gran Signora (Venet., 1574, 12mo.), we find 


directions for “Concia di guanti perfettissima, 
con musco ed ambracan,” and again “ Concia di 
guanti senza musco perfetta.” I have also before 
me, from an old French work published at Lyons 
in 1657 {, the precise directions for “ Civette trés- 
exquise pour parfumer gands et en Oindre les 
mains.” In these compositions musk, ambergris, 
and civet, were the chief perfumes ; and as they 
were applied inside the gloves, combined with 
some sort of oil or grease, their use at the present 
day would be thought intolerable. ‘The gloves of 
Frangipani were also prepared with grease, as I 

* Celnart, Nouveau Manuel complet du Parfumeur, 
Paris, 1854, 18mo. ; Piesse, Art of Perfumery, London, 
1856, 8vo. 

+ Tom. ii. p. 619. 

* Les Secrets du Se ignenr Alexis Piemontois. 
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, , — a 
think we may gather from the following lines of 


Cerisantes * : — 


Vel 


Mill 
7 ‘ 





ventis teenias ; 





Vel quam perunrit Frangipares ipsemet 
elle, manum gracilem 
Coram puellis promere.” 

The word Franchipanne, or Frangipane, is ap- 
plied in French cookery to a sort of pastry com- 
posed of almonds, cream, sugar, &c. In the West 
Indies it is used to designate the fruits of Plu- 
miera alba L.., and P. rubra L., because, accord- 
ing to Merat and De Lens, “on retrouve dans 
ces fruits mars le gofit de nos franchipanes.” If 
these fruits are catable, it is remarkable that 
neither Sloaf®’ nor Lunan mentions the fact. 
Frangipanier is, however, the French name of the 
Plumiera. Dan. Hanpury. 


Plough Court, Lombard Street 





Minor Actes. 


Contents of Old Book Covers. — J. R. F.’s ac- 
count of the discovery of a picture within the 
bourds of a book cover, reminds me of an ancc- 
dote I heard in conversation some years ago. I 
have forgotten who my autbority was, but have 
a strong impression that my informant had means 
of knowing the details of the discovery from the 
finder. 

I was told that a good many years ago, when 
several of the books in the library cf Lincoln 
cathedral were being examined for the purpose of 
selecting those that were in bad repair to be re- 
bound, a slight inequality was detected in the 
paper covering internally one of the boards of a 
folio volume. Curiosity caused this paper to be 
removed, and displayed a number of thin gold 
coins packed closely together. If my memory 
does not betray me my informant said that they 
were mostly ten shilling pieces of James I. and 
Charles IL. Dr. Dryaspust, F.S.A. 


Nicknames on Members of Parliament.— Per- 
haps some correspondent would furnish additions 
to the following : — The late Nicholas Fitzsimon, 
son-in-law of the late Daniel O'Connell, at one 
time represented the county of Dublin in Par- 
liament. At the same time another Nicholas 
Fitzsimon (afterwards Sir Nicholas, since dead) 
represented the King’s County. The latter was 


* They form part of an ode addressed “ Ad Vincentem 
Victuram,” which may be found at the end of the Latin 
letters of Balzac ( Balzacii Curminum Libri tres : ejusdem 


Epistole Selecta, ed. Ag. Menagio, Paris, 1650, Ato.) 
t Dict. de la Matiére Médicale, tom. y. 405, 
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an exceedingly obese person, whilst his namesake 
had a very deformed short leg and fvot, and 
was lame. In order to distinguish them in the 
“ House,” the latter was called Mr. Foot-Simon, 
whilst the member for the King’s County was 
knowa as Mr, Fat-Simon; nothing in the shape 
of “ nicknames” could be more appropriate. ‘The 
late Pierce Mahony, an attorney of Dublin, who 
had an extensive practice, represented the borough 
of Tralee (in Kerry) for a short time in Parlia- 
ment, and contrived, in a few months, to intro- 
duce so many Bills, that he was called Bill 
Mzhony, a name that he carried with him to his 
grave. ‘Iwo of the Wynns of Wales, uncle and 
nephew, were in the “ House;” one was called 
Bubble, from the extraordinary manner in which 
he spoke, whilst the other had a thin whistling 
sort of utterance, which procured for him the 
name of Sgueak. No doubt hundreds may be 
added to the above. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Beltane.— Numerous observances, relics of the 
ancient Beltane festival, the Beal fire-worship of 
the Celtic nations, are described as being still 
practised on the Ist of May in the end of last 
century and the beginning of the present. How 
far are observances of this class still kept up ? 
such as extinguishing the fires of a district on the 
Ist of May, and then kindling a need-fire ? Is the 
lighting of bonfires on May-day, or on Hallow- 
e’'en (the Ist of Nov.), still kept up in many 
localities ? A. F. 

Edinburgh. 


Square Words. — Having been defied to square 
Queen and Crimea, I have assayed and done 
them. As they are difficult, I send them as a 
contribution to the selection you have pub- 
lished : — 


QUEEN CRIMEA 
U SAGE CEMA N D 
EASE 8 I MAGE D 
EGEs T MAGPIE 
NEST 5 ENEI D 8 

ADDES T 


There are, I am satisfied, no other solutions. 
CLAMMILD. 
Atheneum Club. 


Machine Herameters (1* S§. xii. 470. ; 2" S. i. 
57.) — I have taken the liberty of having a few 
copies of this ingenious puzzle printed, under the 
title of Carminarium Latinum ; and any of your 
correspondents who may desire a copy can have 
one by applying by letter to Mr. Heming, prin- 
ter, Stourbridge, and enclosing Js. 1d. in postage 
stamps. 

It will be ready very shortly, but early applica- 
tion should be made to ensure acopy. H.S. G. 











Queries. 
“FAMILIAR EPISTLES ON THE IRISH STAGE 


Who was the author of a 12mo. volume, entitled 
Fumiliar Epistles to Fredert hk Be Jone 8, E of] on 
the Present State of the Irish Stage, pp. 173 : It 
attracted no small amount of public attention in 
its day; and having reached a fourth 
“with considerable additions” (Dublin, 1805), 
it has been usually attributed to the pen of the 
late Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. But re- 
garding its authorship, “sub judice lis est.” 

In Mr. Wm. J. Fitzpatrick’s recent publication, 
entitled The Friends, Fues,and Adventures of Lady 
Morgan, p. 137., the following words may be 
found : — 

“ An unadorned slab, almost smothered by rank weeds, 
in the churchyard of St. Werburgh, Dublin, communi- 
cates to the reader the melancholy fact, that Edwin, one 
of the most promising Irish actors, died in 1805, from a 
broken heart caused by an illiberal criticism in Croker’s 
Familiar Epistles on the Irish Stage.” 

But Mr. Gilbert's statement, as given in his 
History of the City of Dublin, vol, ii. pp. 221. 226., 
differs from the foregoing : — 

“Early in 1804 the dramatic world of Dublin was 
thrown into a state of commotion by the appearance of 
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edition, | 


asmall anonymous pamphlet, entitled Familiar Epistles | 


to Frederick Jones, Esq. on the Present State of the Irish 
Stage. The authorship of this production, which was 
kept a profound secret, has been ascribed to John Wilson 
Croker, who, however, pledged his honour to Jones that 
he had not written it...... Jones always considered 
the Epistles to have been written by the late Baron Smith 
[Sir Wm. Cusack Smith, Bart.), and ascribed the greater 
part of the notes to a barrister named (omerford, editor of 
the Patriot newspaper.” 


Some reader of “ N. & Q.” may perhaps be 
able and willing to set the question at rest.* 
ABHBA. 


Minor Queries. 


Hymns.—Can any of your correspondents tell 


me where to find the originals of the well-known 
hymn—*“ Lo! He comes with clouds descending” 
by Oliver, a Methodist shoemaker (?) ; of “ Great 
God! what do I see and hear;” and of the mo- 
dern hymns, “ Glory to thee, O Lord,” for Inno- 
cents’ Day, in the collection of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; and “ Our blest 
Redeemer ere He breathed a tender last farewell,” 
in Mercer’s bagk ? H. W. B. 


The Book of Hy-Many. —In Dr. O'Donovan's 
valuable work on The Tribes and Customs of Hy- 
Many, printed by the Irish Archeological Society 
from the Book of Lecan, the learned editor, in his 
introductory remarks, observes that “ the Book of 

The work is attribute d, without any Que ry, to John 
W Neon Croker in the Catalogue of the British Muse um. 
— Ep. | 


[2™4 S, VIII. Dec. 24. °59, 


Hy-Many, supposed to contain various tracts re- 
lating to the territory, is still in existence, and is 
believed to be in the possession of a private col- 
lector in England ; it is, however, inaccessible to 
the editor.” 

Can you, Sir, or any of your numerous corre- 
spondents, inform me whether Dr. O’ Donovan's 
belief is correct ? and, if so, in whose custody this 
doubtless highly curious ancient MS. is at the 
present time ? WituiaM Ke ty, 

Leicester. 


Terence. —Can you oblige me by answering the 
two following Queries regarding English transla- 
tions of Terence? Ist. Terence’s Comedies, made 
English, 12mo., 1694, by Mr. L. Echard and 
others ; revised and corrected by Dr. Echard and 
Sir (Roger ?) L’Estrange. Who were the “ other” 
translators. 2nd. There is an editién of Terence, 
Latin and English, 8vo., 1739, by John Stirling. 
Is Mr. Stirling the author of the English transla- 
tion in this edition ? R. Ineus, 


Spoon Inscription. — 
“AN. NO. 1669. 
DASBLVT . ESV CERIST . GOTESSOIN 
GVNSREIN VONALLEN SVNDEN 
CRIST TVML. BABEN, ASTF. ALBES SER 
ENALENS. WASSEN.” 

The ities is an inscription on a curiously 
carved spoon, the handle of which represents the 
Virgin and child, with two little cherubs clasping 
her robe, standing on Sin, represented by a nude 
female with long hair and a serpent’s tail. At 
the back is a head with long flowing wig. I 
should be grateful if any of your numerous corre- 
spondents ‘would tell me whether it is probable 
that this spoon was used in the rite of baptism, 
and who the head might represent ? W. P. L. 

Greenwich. 


« DERMA 


Was Lady Jane Grey buried at Bradgate ?—A 
Query on this subject was inserted in 1" S. ix. 
373., from my friend Mr. T. R. Porrer, which 
has not yet received any reply. As it would be 
interesting to ascertain the last resting-place of 
the remains of this unfortunate lady, permit me 
to renew the Query; and to ask whether there is 
any evidence to invalidate the tradition that 
“her body was privately brought from London 
by a servant of the family, and deposited in the 
chapel at Bradgate ?” Witiiam Ke tty. 

Leicester. 


Henry Maclellan.—Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding Mr. Maclellan, who is author 
of an alteration of Romeo and Juliet, which seems 
to have been acted at Norwich about 1757. This 
author is not noticed in the ee Drama- 
tica. In the Gentleman's Magazine, 1823 (vol. 
xciii. Part u. p. 605.), I find ‘the two following 
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paragraphs in a paper entitled “ Extracts from Old 
Newspapers ” : — 

1. * To the Public. — As it has been remarked by some 
persons, that the favourite play of Romeo and Juliet would 
rive much more satisfaction to the audience in general, 


if it ended happily, accordingly it has been entirely 
ultered. The 5th Act made almost a new one, saving 
their lives, and the life of every vertuous unoffending 
character, preserved also (except Mercutio), and rewar« led. 


All this too is broug ht about by nothing even bordering 
upon the miraculous, but by plain, natural, and far from 
improbable means, &c. The play is now in rehearsal.” 


2. “ The Inventory, a whimsical moral piece. — N.B. As 
there happened a great error in the first night’s represen- 
tation, in the 5th Act of Romeo and Juliet, as lately al- 
tered, the scene of reconciliation between the families 
being thro’ accident almost entirely omitted, this is to 
wequaint every lady and gentleman, that the MS. is 
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pursuits one is frequently obliged to turn the 
Anno regni regis into the Anno Domini. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a king comes to the throne in 
1850, which will be the fifth or tenth year of his 
reigu? This may seem to be a very foolish ques- 
tion; nevertheless, as I am disposed to be foolish 
at this moment, I will ask it. But should any of 
the numerous readers of “N. & Q.” be good 
enough to answer me, I shall be prepared to ex- 


plain why I have put forward the Query. 


ready to be produced, on their sending for it to Mr. Mac- | 


lellan’s.” * 
R. Ineuis. 
“ The Death of Lord Chatham.” — How is it 
that Copley’s picture of the sad scene in the old 
House of Lords, on April 5, 1778, when Lord 
Chatham fell into a swoon whilst addressing the 
Hlouse, is designated in the official Catalogue of 
our National Gallery, “ The Death of Lord Chat- 
ham”? Walpole, in his Zast Journals, states 
that the Earl “fell down in a second fit of apo- 
plexy, and lay some time as dead. He was car- 
ried into the Jerusalem Chamber, and in about 
twenty minutes recovered his speech.” 
is in error as to the chamber; it was the Painted, 
not the Jerusalem Chamber. The latter is not 


Walpole | 


adjoining the House of Lords, but at the west | 


end of Westminster Abbey. ‘The official Cata- 
logue is also in error in stating “ the scene repre- 
sented in this picture took place in the old House 
of Lords (the Painted Chamber) ;” whereas the 
old House of Lords was the old Parliament Cham- 
ber, which then occupied the site of the Royal 
Gallery, built by Soane, when the old Court of 
Requests, or White-hall of the palace, was fitted 
up for the House of Lords. It is true that the 
official Catalogue corrects itself by adding that 


“the Earl was carried home, and never again rose | 


from his bed: he died on the 11th of May follow- 
ing.” Still, “ The Death of the Earl of Chatham,” 
is a misnomer for Copley’ $ picture. a 


Anno Regni Regis. — Which is the tenth year 
of a king’s reign? When engaged in historical 

re A copy of The Inventory, by Henry Maclellan, now 
before us, contains the following MS. notes in his own 
handwriting : — 





“ July, 1755. 

‘ The following pieces are most humbly Dedicated to 
the Ladies, Gentlemen, and other worthy Inhabitants of 
the town of Liverpool, by their already much obligated 
and most obedient Servant, Iienry MACLELLAN,” 


Again, at the bottom of the title-page: 


P. Hutcurson. 


Quotation. — Can any of your correspondents 
inform me where I shall find a piece of poetry 
on Time with these words (published twelve or 
fifteen years ago in an almanack) : — 

“ Years roll on years impatient to be gone, 
The stately palace and the marble hall,” &c. 
I. G. G. 

Richard Harliston. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents add to my scanty notes on Richard 
Harliston, sometime Governor of Jersey, or refer 
me to any works in which he and his family are 
mentioned ? He is described by insular histo- 
rians as a native of Hunberston, co. Lincoln, a 


vice-admiral in the English service, a knight, and 
as flourishing in the reign of Edward IV. In the 


Harleian MS. 433. he is mentioned with William 
Hareby as being named joint captains of Jersey, 
and in which mention they are described as 
“ Sqyres.” He is said to have died in Flanders 
in the service of Margaret, sister of Edward IV. 
J. Berrranp Payne. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 
BaclAixov Awpov.— Some of your correspondents 
(2™ S. viii. 356. 444.) have made inquiries con- 
cerning the first edition of Eihkdn Basiliké by 
Charles I. It would appear from the subjoined 
passage that a ‘ Basilikén” was also written by 
James I. : — 


“ Our unthankfulnesse may remove him 
mirror of Princes, our late famous ELIzABeTn. 


as it did the 
She 


| rests with God; the Phoenix of her ashes reignes ouer us, 


“ Maclellan | 


(if wanted) may be heard of at Mr. James Hall’s, Taylor, | 
been supposed to have contributed more than any other 


in Rosemary Lane.” — Ep. ] 


and long may he so doe to God’s glory, and the churches 
good which his excellent knowledge beautifieth and go- 
vernment adjoyned will beatifie it. An hope of this last 
we conceiue by his written Bagidccor,” &c. 

This passage occurs in a preface to a work 
written in 1625, now before me; and my desire 
is to find out any particulars connected with this 
book. What is its full title? When published ? 
Where to be seen now? C. Le Porer Kennepy. 

‘This work is entitled “ BASIAIKON AQPON, Devided 
into Three Bookes. Edinbvrgh: Printed by Robert 
Walde-graue, Printer to the Kings Majestie, 159%, 4to.”’ 
At the four corners of an ornamented title-page are the 
words, “Amor,” “ Pax,” “ Pacis alumnis,” and “ Infesta 
malis.” This is the first edition of the work, which has 
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to smooth James’s accession to the crown. Its rarity and | ever, informs us, that hares in the month of March, when 


literary value will be ap — by the following ex- 
tracts from M’Crie’s Life of Melville, ii. 489.: “ Fond of 

cing this work in apf 1 yet conscious that it would 
give great offence, James was anxious to keep it from 
the knowledge of his native subjects until circumstances 
should enable him to publish it with safety. ‘ With this 
view, the printer being first sworn to secresy (says he), 
I only permitted seven of them to be printed, and these 
SEVEN I dispersed among some of my trustiest servants 
to be kept close by them.’ I have now before me (adds 
M'Crie) a copy o f the first edition {now in the Grenville 
library, British Museum], and I have no doubt that it is 
one of the seven copies (perhaps the only one existing) to 
which that edition was limited. It is beautifully printed 
in a large Italic letter. Prefixed to it are two sonnets, 
the first of which, entitled ‘ The Dedication of the booke,’ 
is not to be found in the subsequent editions. On com- 
paring this with the subsequent ones, I find that altera- 
tions were made in the work. For though all the charges 
against the Scottish preachers are retained, James found 
it necessary to drop or to soften some of his most un- 
guarded and harsh expressions, and to give an ambigu- 
ous turn to the sentences which had created the greatest 
offence. For example, in the original edition he says, 
‘If my conscience had not resolved me, that all my re- 
ligion was grounded upon the plaine words of the scrip- 
ture, I had never outwardly avowed it, for pleasure or 
awe of the vaine pride of some sedicious Preachours.’ In 
the edition of 1603, that sentence stands thus, ‘I had 
never outwardlie avowed it, for pleasure or awe of any 
flesh.” Several other alterations of the text are quoted, 
and the following among other sentences is omitted, 
- aking of the Islanders of Scotland, “ Thinke no other 
of them all, then as Wolves and Wild Boares.” The 
other editions, entitled BASIAIKON ANPON, or His Ma- 
iesties Instrvctions to his Dearest Sonne, Henry the Prince, 
are those of Edinb., 1603; Lond. 1603, 1l2mo.; Lond. 
1682, with portraits of the King and Prince Ienry by 
White: Latin, Lond. 1604, 8vo.: French, Poictiers, 
1603, 12mo.; Rouen, 1603; Paris, 1604, 12mo.] 


Founders of Wesleyan Methgdism.—The follow- 
ing cutting from The Times of Nov. 30, 1859, is 
worthy of being embalmed in your pages, for the 
sake of the future historians of Wesleyanism : — 


“Tt is not a little singular that the town of Epworth, 
Lincolnshire, should have produced both the Rev. John 
Wesley, the founder of the Wesleyan Society, and the 
Rey. Alexander Kilham, the founder of the Methodist 
New Connexion. Wesley was born in 1703, and Kilham 
in 1762. No monument of either has been erected in the 
town; but the Conference of the New Connexion have 
approved a proposal to erect a monumental chapel in me- 
mory of the latter. The site selected for the building is 
almost in the centre of the town, facing the High Street.” 

Wesley died March 2, 1791, aged eighty-eight. 
When did Kilham die? and what was his age at 
his death ? A. T. L. 

According to a marble monument erected in his chapel 
at Nottingham, where he was interred, Alex. Kilham died 
on Dec. 20, 1798, aged thirty-six. ] 

“ March Hares.” —Can you inform me of the 
origin of the saying, “ As mad as a March hare ?” 

W.E.M 

[In Nares’s Glossary, ed. 1858, we read that “ Hares 
are said to be unusually wild in the month of March, 
which is their rutting time.” An old sportsman, how- 


the winds are usually high, quit the cover to avoid the 
continual disturbance arising from the falling of decayed 
twigs and the rustling of dried leaves, 
“ And neither te 0k the gifts he brought here, 

Nor yet wo ul d give him back his daughter, 

Therefore e’re since this cunning archer, 

Hath been as mad as any March hare.” 

Th mer ala M le, 1665, 
* As mad as a March hare; where madness compares, 
Are not Midsummer hares as mad as March hares 
Heywood's Epigrammes, 1567. ] 
Thomas Aquinas. —I wish to identify two 

volumes containing works of Thomas Aquinas. 
The books were formerly in the library of Dr. 
Kloss, the “ Bibliophilist ” of Frankfort, and now 
are in my collection. Any information regarding 
them will be acceptable. Both are in black-letter : 
the first, 4to , not paged ; initials in rubrical MSS. 
Text occupies 64 pages ; no “ explicit” or “ finis”; 
no registers; fullstop only point used. Water- 
mark, lamb of St. John, with banner, in a circle. 


| On reverse of first leaf is a table containing head- 





* | logue, unless it be No. 398. : 


ings of the chapters; headings numbered conse- 
cutively from 1 to 18,—the shapes of figures 4, 5, 
7, 14, 15, 17, are curious. Ina MS. note, on the 
fly-leaf, in handwriting of Dr. Kloss (?), the book 
is described thus: * Editio incognita (Colonie, 
Therhoem, 1474 :) confrond duo En:” ‘This note 
requires explanation: —Is it still “incognita 
editio”? What is the meaning of “duo En:"? 
Is the printer's name rightly spelt? Does Pan- 
zer mention this edition? The other book is 
“Thomas Aquinas de Articulis Fidei,” cte., 
folio ; no initials; not paged; colon and fullstop 
used ; “Et sic est finis” at end; occupies 35 
pages. On the cover is the following note by Dr. 
Kloss: “ Panzer, i. 90. 480. (Argintorati, Martinus 
Flach, 
your readers kindly refer to Panzer, and copy 
any information he may offer concerning either 
of these works? I would feel obliged for any 
notes concerning their identity. I endeavoured, 
but unsuccessfully, to obtain a copy of the Sale 
Catalogue of Dr. Kloss’s library. It was for sale 


in Mr. Miller’s List for last month, but sold off 


before I could get it. C. Le Porr Kennepy. 


[Can the former of the two volumes respecting which 
our correspondent inquires be No, 304. in the Sale Cata- 
logue of Dr. Kloss’s library ? 

* 304. [Aquino (S. Thome de)] Tractatus de Periculis 
contingentibus circa Sacramentum Eucharistice (Colonix 
Arn. Ther. Hoernen, 147}-” 

We think the “duo En:” to be a memorandum of the 
price at which the book was purchased =“ two engel- 
groschen”? Tach engelgroschen was worth about six- 
pence sterling. But there was also the engelthaler, worth 
about five shillings. 

The other book appears to be No. 397. of the Sale Cata- 
“ Aliud exemplar, unent.” 
The following is from Panzer, i. 90. : — 

“* 480, S. Thoma Summa de Articulis Fidei et Ecclesix 
Sacramentis, Tractatus de Periculis que contingunt 





1475,) typis Sallustiis.” Will some of 
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entum Eucharistiw. Adher. Ejusd. Epistola 





3 al Comitissew Flandriw. Jn fine: 

ts five ndem ¢ th. maior. sine cust, si ym. 

et paga. num habet linsas; foll. 18 fol. — 
Laire 1 ) } 


- hi ish Pursuits of Literatur ." == Who was the 
author of an 8vo. volume, entitled Jrish Pursuits 
of Literature, in a.w. 1798 and 1799 (Dublin, 
1799) ? ABUBA., 

[he above work was fullowed by another from the 
same pen, entitled Pursuits of Literature, Translations by 
Octavius, Dublin, 8vo., 1799. Both works are by Dr. 
William Hales, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Rector of Killesandra. These clever brochures are very 
fully noticed by Mr. Gough in the Gent. — Ixix. 1139, 
1144. Consult also Nichols’s J//ustrations, viii. 518. ] 





Replieg. 
YHY IS LUTHER REPRESENTED WITH A GOosE? 
(2™ §. viii. 243. 277, 298.) 
ntiquary has the follow- 
her and hi s goose :” 


“While travelling in the North of Germany in Aug. 
1838, 1 noticed the portraits of Luther and Melanc 
n all churches. When Luther was 
length, th was almost always the figure 
goose at feet. In Germany nobo ly ‘ 

tisfactory reason why those birds s hould accompany 
Luther’s portraits. In March, 1842, I inserted in the 
Gent.’s Mag. a re — to any of its correspondents to 
give me some information on the subject. In the follow- 
ing month (p. 3! 3.) th $ answer is given: —‘It is said 
John Huss asked his executione or, are you going to burn 
1 goose —such is the meaning of Huss in the Bohemian 
language; in one century you will have a swan you can 
either roast nor boil ? iis was afterwards interpreted 
to mean Luther, who a swan for his arms. This 
ems to be the reason that a swan is generally placed by 
Luther's side in his whole-length portraits.’ (This inter- 
pretation does not satisfy me. I cannot imagine that 
Luther, the son of a poor miner of Eisleben in Saxony, 
could eve 4 have borne an aristocratic coat of arms. Born 
10 Nov. 1484; died at Eisleben, 18 Feb. 1546, aged 61 




















years 3 months 8 d ys.) The writer in the Biog. Univ., 
ur ‘Huss,’ observes ‘Quelques protestants du 16™° 
sit jouant sur le mot Huss, racontent gravement, 





quavant d’e xpirer, il avoit prophetis¢ la venue de L uthe “ 
‘écriant qu’on faisoit mourir une Oie, mais que c om, ! 1s 

wes il renaitroit de ses cendre sun Cygne, qui soutienc Ir sit 
le érité quwil avoit defendue.’ Since a y the an- 
nexed statement of my doubts as to Luther bearing an 
rmorial shield, I find that he certainly did. - —¥ His st, 
de Martin Luther, par J. M. V. Audin (vol. i 5 
after mentioning the death of Catherine ines a, or of 
Luther, which occurred at Torgau (Upp. Saxony), 20 
Dec. 1552, M. Audin adds, ‘Les restes de Catherine re- 
posent dans l’église paroissiale de Torgau. Une pierre 
les recouvre, sur laquelle Ja ag ne de Luther est re- 
presentée de grandeur naturelle, tenant en main une Bib] 
‘ 











uverte. Audessus de la téte, a sont les Armes d 
Lutl ie, cel le s n lion, dans un 
champ lans le heaun e ue de paon.’ 
The | tic 4 ‘ gold and crest peacock’s tail 





are ‘athe » Bora. The arms of Luther are 
not descri ribe 1 — Martin qe son of Hans Luther, a 
pocr labourer, afterwards a miner, born at Eisleben, in 


Upper Saxony, in the county of Mansfeld, 10 Nov. 1483, 
ordained priest 2 May, 1506, aged 22 y. 5 m. 22 d.; mar- 
ried at Wittemberg, 13 June, 1525, aged 41 y.7 m. 4d, 
to C ath erine Bora, Bore, —— a a noble but needy 
family of Grimma, on the Muldan, between Dresden and 








Leipsig. She had in infancy ben n placed in a convent at 
Nimptsch, near Grimma, from which, with eight others, 


she made her escape with the assistance of Leonhard 
Kappen, a senator of Torgau, and Wolf Tomitzch, on 4 
ril, 1521, and fled to Wittember She was born at 
Grimma, 29 Jan. 1499, and died at Torgau, 20 Dec 
1552, aged 53 y. 10 m. 21 d., having survived her 
husband 6 y. LO m. 2d. (Audin. ) From Memoires de Lu- 
ther, trad. par M. Michelet, 2 vols. 1837,‘ Martin Luther 
ou Luder, ou Lother (car il signe quelquefois ainsi), na- 
quit & Eisleben le 10 Noy. 1483, & onze heures du soir.’ 
(vol. i. p. 3.); and a note, p. 295., ‘Lotharius, lut-her, 
leute-herr, chef des hommes, chef du peuple” Audin 
(Hist. Luther, vol. i. p. 79.) states that Erasmus says, in 
Epist. ad Groc., that the real name of Martin Luther was 
i 
Ludder or Luder, which he abandoned, because in Saxon 
it signified ‘a worthless fellow’ — ‘ qu'il quitta, parce- 
qu’ . Saxon dueder signifie mauvais garnement’ (G. luder, 
riot, lew dness, to lead a lewd life. Fliigel). In the Matri- 
culation Books of the University of Erfurth in 1501, the 
na is writté ‘Martinus Ludher ex Manefeld,’ and 
afterwards, in 13 12,‘M artinus Luder, ex Mansfeld, Bac 
7 Philosophiz an (Hans) Luther, pere 
le « elui qui est devenu si slabre, ttoit de Meehra, petit 
village de Saxe, pres d’Eisenach. La mire étoit fille 
d’un bourgeois de cette ville, ou, selon une tras lition que 
t is plus volonti Neustadt, en Franconie. 
> re, qui n'cétait qu’ un pauvre min ur, avait ‘ sla peine 
a soutenir sa famille. Jean Luther laissa une maison, 
deux fourneaux a forge, et environs mille thalers en ar- 
gent comptant. Les Armes du pere de Luther, car les 
paysans en prenaient &l’imitati®n des armoiries des nobles, 
étaient tout simplement un marteau. Luther ne rougit 
point de ses parens.’ (Memoires de Luther, par Miche- 
let, vol. i. p. 3.) * Hans Luther avait des Armes a linstar 
des nobles de son temps, un marteau de mineur. , dont 
Martin était fier comme un Sickingen de son epé ? 
(Audin, La Vie de Martin Luther.) 
Wachter derives Lotharius, Luderus, Lutherus 
’ ’ 
Lotherus, from O. G. lauter, clarus, lucidus, ful- 
gens; but all these names might also be from QO. 
G. laut-herr, “ illustrious master.” 

The name Melancthon or Melanthon is the 
Greek translation of his real G. name Schwar- 
zerde, “ black earth,” which, if from locality, might 
account for our name Sweetland, which is possibly 
acorruption of Svart-land. John Huss was born 
at Hussenitz, Hussinatz, or Hussinecz in Bohe- 
mia, I shall be glad of the derivation of the name 
Calvin or Cauvin. I fancy it may be from O. G. 
culf-win, for hiilf-win, which would either translate 
“a helping friend” or “a help in war.” The O. 
G. hulf, hiilf, changes, not only into elf, elf, olf, 
ulf, and wolf, but also into chilp. <As a final, it 
takes the form of gehiilf, which corrupts into culf 
and calf. R. S. Cuarnock. 

























DR. JOHN ANDERSON. 

(2°¢ S. vii. 435. ; viii. 255. 358.) 
Iam glad your correspondent, Stema Tueta, 
las, in addition to my meagre reply to his Query 
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about Rev. John Anderson, received from Mr. 
Irvine (2° S. viii. 358.) so much interesting 
matter on the subject. By way of increasing, and 
it may be supposed completing the subject, [ now 
send you all I have noted, as I have hunted up 
all my memoranda. Mr. Irvine will find the cor- 
rection of my supposition as to Mr. Anderson's 
being presented to a parish by Montrose. The 
Rev. John Anderson was born in Edinburgh on 
the 10th of January, 1670 (in a house in the 
Cannongate, I believe) ; he was educated in the 
Cannongate School, was chosen one of the mas- 
ters of the school about 1692. He was elected 
head master of the Grammar School in South 
Leith in 1693. He was chosen by the Lord 
Provost and magistrates of Edinburgh as one of 
the classical teachers of the High School of Edin- 
burgh in 1695. He became private tutor, or, as 


_ 
date of the death: short, indeed, was Mr. Ander- 
son’s tenure of the north-west parish of Glasgow, 
and his life must have been embittered by the 
contention preceding his removal to Glasgow. 


The date of the removal is some two years: 


earlier than Mr. Irvine states it, 1718 instead 
of 1720 (which is correct?). I presume be- 
fore the 1715 “row” Montrose and Argyll were 
on fair terms; and it is by no means impos- 
sible that Anderson was tutor to both, and 
that both gave him a helping hand. And it is 
worth noting, as an instance to add to those al- 


| ready noted in “N. & Q.” of “ Remote Events 


he is phrased on his monument, “Preceptor to the | 
famous Duke of Argyle and Greenwich,” some- | 


where about 1696 it is probable. It has been said 


that he was also, in 1697, private tutor to the no | 


less celebrated James Duke of Montrose, and 


was instrumental in saving his life on one occa- | 


sion, but of this there is no record. In 1698, he 


was ordained parish clergyman of Dumbarton. | 


In 1711, he received a call from the parish of 
Dundonald, and a presentation thereto from Lord 
Cochrane, but declined. In 1713 he received a 
presentation to the parish of East Kilbride from 
the Duke of Montrose, which he also declined. 
In 1718 he was removed to the west parish of 
Glasgow ; and at his house in Glasgow, on the 
19th of February, 1721, “at half past 5 o'clock in 
the morning,” he breathed his last. On the 22nd 
of February his body was interred in the church- 
yard attached to the north-west parish church, at 
the head of the Candleriggs in Glasgow, where it 
now lies. Shortly afterwards a monument to his 
memory was placed in the church, I believe by 
his son. When the old church (known, I never 
could discover why, in common parlance as the 
Ramshorn Kirk,) was demolished, the monument 
was removed and placed in the wall of the new 
church (built on the same site) by Professor John 
Anderson, the grandson of the Rev. John Ander- 
son. On the death of Prof. John Anderson, in 
1796, he was buried beside his grandfather ; and 
six months after his interment, the present monu- 
ment, containing the epitaph of grandfather and 
grandson, was put into the outside wall of the 
church (now known as St. David's), the forther 
stone having probably decayed and become illegi- 
ble. The enclosed copy (by the Session Clerk 
Dep. of St. David's) of the inscription on the pre- 
sent monument, obtained through the courtesy of 
the pastor, Robt. Paton, D.D., completes, I think, 
all that is ever likely to be forthcoming as to the 
life and labours of John Anderson. Mr. Irvine 


will see that Samuel Royse’s “ Verses” fixed the | 


through few Links,” that John Anderson, though 
only fifty-one years of age at his death, was born 
in the reign of Charles IL., and lived in the reigns 
of James IL, William and Mary, Anne, and 
George I. 

I trust you will excuse the length of this, and 
insert the copy of the inscription in “ N. & Q.,” as 
it is a point settled and final, so far as this matter 
is concerned, from C. D. Lamont. 

Paris, 94. Rue de Lourcine. 

“ Near this place lie 

The remains of the 

Rey. Joun ANDERSON, 

Who was Preceptor to the famous Duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich, and Minister of the Gospel in Dumbarton, in 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Century,— and, in this 
Church, in the year 1720. Ile was the Author of the 
Defence of the Church Government, Faith, Worship, and 
Spirit of the Presbyterians; and of several other Eccle- 
siastical and Political Tracts. As a pious Minister, an 
eloquent Preacher, a Defender of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, and a Man of Wit and Learning, he was much 
esteemed. He lived in the reigns of Charles IL., James 
II., William IIT., Ann, and George I. Such times, and 
such a Man, forget not Reader, while thy Country, Li- 
berty, and Religion are dear to thee. 

“ Mingled with the dust of the above-mentioned Mr. 
John Anderson, is that of his Grandson Mr. John Ander- 
son, who died on the 13th of January in the year 1796, 
in the Seventieth year of his age, and Forty-first of his 
Professorship. The Eldest Son of Mr. Anderson, who 
was Minister in this Church, was the Reverend James 
Anderson, who was Minister in Roseneath, and his Eldest 
Son was the above-mentioned Mr. John Anderson, who was 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow and the Founder of an Institution in the City 
of Glasgow for Lectures in Natural Philosophy, and in 
every branch of Knowledge. 

“ Erected July 1796.” 

The above is copied from a tablet on the out- 

side of the wall of St. David's church, Glasgow. 





‘“DOMINUS REGNAVIT A LIGNO.” 
(2°¢ S. viii. 470.) 

If B. H.C. will consult “S. Bible en Latin et 
en Francois, avec des Notes tirées de Calmet. 
De Vence,” &c. vol. vii. p. 283. (edit. Paris, 1770, 
in 17 vols. 4to.), he will find an excellent disser- 
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tation “sur ces paroles du Pseaume xcv. v. 10., 
‘Dominus regnavit A LIGNo.’ The question is 
argued at length, Whether those words were 
omitted by the Jews or added by the Christians. 
In closing ga long controversy on the subject, the 
editur is of opinion that those words were origi- 
nally written in the margin by way of annotation, 
and inserted in the text by some copyist. 

The following collations may assist B. H. C.:— 

De Lyra, Alia litera. Regnavit & ligno. 

Quincuplex Psalterium, Regnavit & ligno is in 
the text of the versions called “ Romanum,” fo. 
144., and Vetus, fo. 269., Paris, H. Stephens, 1509. 

Polyglot Psalter, P. P. Porrus, 1516, marginal 
note, “ Quod legit in Romana psalmodia,’ “ reg- 
nauit & ligno Deus, non est de hebraica ueritate 
sed christiana deuotione ut arbitror additum.” 

Le Fevre, in his first French version from the 
Vulgate, 1530, “ Le Seigneur dieu a regne.” It 
is the same in the “Bible Historiée,” 1487, by 
Verard. 

I have examined ten fine MS. Vulgate Bibles, 
and two beautiful Psalters in my library, but can- 
not discover the words “ i’ ligno” in any of them. 

Georce Orror. 

Hackney. 


The interpolation “a digno” may well be termed 
“celeberrimum additamentum” (De Rossi, Var. 
Lect. V. T.); for few various readings have ex- 
cited more earnest discussion amongst medieval 
critics. 

1. Of the questions proposed by your corre- 
spondent, the first is, “What account can be 
given of the introduction of the words a ligno, as 
part of the sacred record” (Dominus regnavit 
a ligno, Ps. xcv. 10., Heb. and Eng. xevi. 10.) ? 
Le Moyne has suggested that the Hebrew word 
in Greek characters, uées (of old, or from eter- 
nity), was mistaken for yueers (a ligno), and that 
thus the reading a ligno crept in. This expla- 
nation has been pooh-pooh'd ; but it really seems 
to be the simplest way of accounting for the 
blunder. Thus in Psalm xciii. 2. we read the 
parallel passage, “ Thy throne is established of 
old” (uées), where “ Thy throne is established a 
ligno® might be easily substituted. 

Who is the earliest Father who quoted in 
this form (a ligno)? The words are found in 
Tertullian, Adv. Marc. cap. xix., “Age nune, si 
legisti penes David (Ps. xev. 10.), Dominus reg- 
navit a ligno;” also Adv. Jud. cap. x., and ef. 
cap. xiii, They occur, too, in Justin Martyr 
(Dial. cum Tryph., ed. Thirlby, pp. 294-5.) who 
taxes the Jews with suppressing them! Eipnucvov 
yap Tor Adryou, Efrare ev trois tOverw, 6 Kips eSaci- 
Aevoevy Grd Tow fdAvv, adijxay, Efrare ey trois tOverw, 6 
Kipios e@acikevser. And, what is still more re- 
markable, the reading appears to be recognised in 
the epistle attributed to S. Barnabas : 


ott 7) Bact 


| pearance of the reading a ligno? 





Acia rod "Incod éni rg tvAG. (S. S. Pat. Apost. Op. 
Gen., 1746, I. 36.) 

3. The Vulgate has simply “ Dicite in Gen- 
tibus, quia Dominus regnavit.” But the Versio 
Antiqua, which is supposed to have been made in 
the first century of the Christian wra, has “ Dicite 
in Gentibus, Dominus regnavit 4 ligno.” 

How shall we account for the very early ap- 
Perhaps we 
must come to Cassiodorus, who, writing in the 
sixth century, says, “A ligno alii quidem non 
habent translatores ; sed nobis suflicit quod Srr- 
TUAGINTA INTERPRETUM auctoritate firmatum est.” 
(Ed. Migne, vol. ii. col. 680.) Possibly then there 
still existed, at the period when Cassiodorus wrote, 
some copies or copy of the LX.X. which counte- 
nanced the old reading a ligno. Yet could any 
such copy be authentic ? 

De Rossi says that the reading is confirmed by 
the “ Psalterium Grecum Veronense.” Is anything 
now known of this Greek Psalter ? 

Tuomas Boys 





It appears that these words are a translation 
of the original text of the Septuagint; and as the 
Latin Church, until the time of St. Jerome, used 
no versions of the H. Scriptures but those trans- 
lated from.the Septuagint, the adoption of the text 
above quoted by the ancient Latin Fathers can 
be accounted for. ‘The Septuagint, indeed, as we 
now have it, gives only the words ‘O Kupis é€aci- 


| Aevoe* but the text, it seems, is incomplete. Per- 


haps the following commentary by ‘Tirinus will 
satisfy your correspondent ; it is, though short, 
comprehensive, and meets, as far as it goes, all his 
three Queries 

“ Dominus regnavit | scilicet & liqno; et licet hoc non 
sit in Hebreo, tamen addiderunt LXX Spiritu prophetico 
plusquam 200 annis ante adventum Christi: et veteres 
Patres sic legerunt, Justinus Martyr, Tertullianus, Cy- 
prianus, Lactantius, Arnobius, Augustinus, ( ‘assiodorus, 
et Psalterium vetus Romanum et Gothicum. Ex nostris 
LXX interpretum exemplaribus id sustulerunt Judwi, 
semuli Crucis Christi (inquit Justinus contra Typhon.) 
vel alii quidam scioli, cum id in Hebreo non reperirent 
Sensus ers go est, quod Cc hristus, non vi et armis, ni ne ti im 
sanguinis successione, aut publica universi electione, con- 
sequetur regnum suum, sed @ /iqno, id est, per et post lig- 
num, seu merito mortis sux in ligno Crucis tolerate.” 


‘The idea, moreover, was familiar to the primi- 


| tive church, as is evident from the ancient litur- 


gies. Thus, down to the present day, the Catholic 
church i in the very ancient Preface appointed to 
be sung during the time of the Passion, thus ad- 
dresses the heavenly Father: — 

“Qui salutem humani generis in ligno Crucis consti- 
tuisti; ut unde mors oriebatur, inde vita resurgeret; et 
qui in ligno vincebat, in ligno quoque vinceretur per 
Christum Dominum nostrum.” 

I should like also to quote some beautiful pas- 
sages to the same effect from the ancient Sacra- 
mentarium Gallicanum, edited by Mabillon in his 
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Museum Italicum, but I am unwilling to encroach | 


on your space. 
In fine, it is the idea of St. Paul, Colossians, c. 

ii. vers. 14 and 15. Joun WHILLIAMs, 
Arno’s Court. 





The hymn “ Vexilla Regis” is incorrectly 
printed in this Query. The second line should be 
* David fideli (not fidelis) carmine.” And now to 
the three Queries of B. H. C. 

1. The introduction of the words 4 ligno will 
be accounted for by the answer to the following 
Query. 





2. The earliest Father who refers to the expres- | 


sion is a very early one indeed, St. Justin, who 
was martyred in the year 167. In his dialogue 
with the Jew Trypho, he complains of the Jews 
having removed the words a ligno from the 
Psalm xcv. 10., leaving only the words Domi- 
nus regnavit. Kai ard rod évevnxocrod méurrou 
Waduod rav bie AaSld AcxOévrwy Adywr, A€keis Bpu- 
xelas apeiAovto ravrus, "And tod tiAov. ‘To this 
Tryphon made no other answer than: “ Whether, 
as you assert, the princes of the people have taken 
away any thing from the Scriptures, God knows.” 

3. It does not appear that any MSS. of the 
Latin Vulgate now existing contain the words d 
ligno, but the Fathers Tertullian, Lactantius, and 
others, read them in copies extant in their time ; 
and the words were so well known and generally 
received, that the Church retained them in the 
divine office, and Fortunatus in the sixth cen- 
tury introduced them into his hymn, Vevrilla 
Regis. F. C. H. 


HENRY LORD POER. 
(24 §, viii.-378.) 


In replying to Anupa’s inquiry, which I have | 


only just seen in “N, & Q.,” I believe I have 
already answered it on a personal application ; as, 
however, repeating the information here affords 
to an author an opportunity for the puff direct, I 
must not miss‘it. Richard Poer, Viscount Decies 
and Earl of Tyrone by creation of 1673, ranked 
as Colonel of Infantry on that Army List of King 
James the Second, the enlarged edition of which 
shall be put to the press next month, not for ge- 
neral sale, but for the subscribers only. ‘ 

This John, the first earl, died immediately after 
the fall of Limerick, as did John, his son, second 
earl, in 1693, unmarried; when the horours de- 
volved upon his brother ‘James, who, having mar- 
ried, died in 1703, leaving a daughter his only 
issue: the earldom consequently became extinct 
in that line. The daughter, Lady Catherine 
Poer, married in 1717, Sir Marcus Beresford, who 
was subsequently created Earl of Tyrone, and far- 
ther raised in the peerage, in 1789, to the Marqui- 
sate of Waterford. 


In 1703, the year of Earl James's death, a peti- 
tion was presented to Queen Anne, as from John 
Power, “ commonly called Lord Power,” who had 
been Mayor of Limerick during the celebrated 
siege, but was then an exile in France, setting 
forth sundry matters to vacate an outlawry. The 
Henry Power, of whom Anupa inquires, appears 
to have been son of this John, and he actually 
claimed the estates of Curraghmore, &c., against 
Sir Marcus Beresford, as that he, the claimant, 
was the next heir male of Lady Catherine's father. 
The attempt was, however, denounced by the 
Irish House of Commons as “ bold and dangerous.” 
In the Civil Establishment of 1727, the name of 
this Henry Power, as “ commonly called Lord 
Power,” appears for a pension of 550/. per ann. 
He died in 1742, and was buried at Ringsend as 
stated by Abupa, 

I cannot resign the place to which Anusa’s 
Query has called me without adding, that besides 
Colonel Richard, the Earl, John Power was a 
Lieut.-Colonel in Lord Kilmallock’s Infantry. 
Four peers were colonels of the regiments of 
horse, two of the dragoons, and eighteen of the 
infantry ; while the captains and subalterns of all 
the force were no less distinguished in rank and 
respectability. Lord Macaulay, in his recently 
published History (vol. iii, pp. 155. and 418.), has 
described the officers of this service as “ codlers, 
tailors, butchers, footmen,” §c. My monster volume 
(1500 pages) will have memoirs or notices of each 
of these adherents of the Stuarts, and I confidently 
rely that his lordship cannot discover one as of 
the ranks to which he would lower them; what- 
ever trades or occupations the attainders and con- 
fiscations of that civil war may have forced them 
into. Dean Swift gives sad testimony to their de- 
cadence in the time of Queen Anne. 

Joun D’Attoy. 

48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 





As the inquiry of Auusa has failed to elicit any 
information with regard to the personage called 
Henry Lord Power, I may perhaps be permitted 
to call his attention to the following fact. To- 
wards the end of the last century Baron Power, a 
distinguished judge on the Irish Bench, and 
Usher to the Court of Chancery, received an 
order to appear in court to answer certain charges 
made against him in reference to the contest be- 
tween the Duke of Chandos and his tenants. The 
baron refused or rather hesitated to obey this 
order, which had been issued by Lord Chancellor 
Fitzgibbon, alleging his station as a judge, and 
his holding a seat with the Chancellor in the Ex- 
chequer, as reasons for his refusal. The Chancel- 
lor was, however, peremptory in his order, and 
fixed a certain day on which Baron Power should 
appear in court. The baron brooded over this, 


and some days before the time fixed for his trial 
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went out as if for a ride, and proceeding to the 
end of the South Wall, one of the piers of the harbour 
of Dublin, committed suicide by drowning himself. 
His body was picked up on the Strand below 
Ringsend, and was probably buried in the chapel 
of that village. Might not this Baron Power, 
found drowned close to Ringsend, be the person- 
age known to Anupa as Lord Power who was 
buried in Ringsend church ? 

C. Le Porr Kennepy. 

St. Albans. 





SKELMUFERY. 
(2™ S. viii. 431.) 

The title of the book is: — 

“ Schelmufiskys wahrhaftige curiose und sehr gefahr- 
liche Reisebeschreibung zu Wasser und Lande, erster 
Theil, und zwar die allervolleommeneste und accurateste 
Edition, in hochdeutscher Frau Mutter Sprache, eigen- 
haftig und sehr artig an den Tag gegeben, von E. S. 
gedruckt in Schelmerode in diesem Jahr.” 8vo. pp. 160. 

The second part is: “ Gedruckt in Padua eine 
halbe Stunde von Rom, bey Peter Marteau, in 
diesem Jahr,” pp. 104. 

There may be a covert satire in this book which 
the King of Prussia found out, though to me it 
seems extravagant and pointless. I supposed 
that the fictitious places, date, and printer were 
traps, as our disreputable booksellers fold over 
the most decent part of a loose frontispiece, and I 


almost suspect that the note about the author's | 


imprisonment was a puff collusive of an unsale- 
able work. I have not seen the translation, but 
“thrice deceived ” in the poem shows that a third 
part was published as promised at p. 84. of the 
second. I have a copy which contains only the 
first and second. At the end of the second is a 
copious index to both. 

The “nosing” of John de Bart occurred as 
Schelmuffsky, on board a Spanish ship, was 
chased by the great corsair (caper) Hans Barth, 
The Spaniards would not fight :— 

“Ich war nun mit meinem vortreflichen Hau-Degen 


welches ein Riickenstreicher war, auch nicht langsam | 


heraus und iiber die Capers mit her. Da hiitte man sollen 
schién hauen und fechten sehen, wie ich auf die Kerl 
hinein hieb, den Hans Barthe sebelte ich der Tebelhol- 
mer ein Stiicke von seiner grossen Nase weg, dass er weit 
in die See hinein flog, und wird die Stunde noch bey ihm 
zu sehen seyn, dass er eine strumpfligte Nase hat,” i. 147. 

He killed fifteen corsairs, but, being unsup- 
ported, was taken prisoner and carried into St. 
Malo, whence, after much suffering, he got back 
to his mother, “ ragged and dirty ” (i. 160.). 

His visit to the Great Mogul is told at i. 119. 

On landing in India he inquired for the Great 
Mogul, and was directed to the residence at Agra 
about a league off (eine Stunde hin). He was well 
received, pressed to stay, and on departing the 
Great Mogul’s portrait was hung by a golden 
chain round his neck. 
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In the second part he tells how he visited Ve- 
nice, Rome, and other places to the great increase 
of his importance; but in passing through the 
Black Forest he was robbed and stripped, and so 
obliged to beg his way home again, “ ragged and 
dirty” (ii. 84.). 

Returning from India Schelmuffsky visited 
London, and put up at “The Alamode Topfer’s,” 
near the gate. He staid in England three years ; 
Lord Toffel’s daughter fell in love with him; 
and he: saw Jacob's stone, and an axe which had 
cut off the heads of many great persons, whose 
names he could not remember. 

In Rome he kissed the Pope's toe, of which he 
speaks in a very Protestant manner. Hearing 
that Hans Barth was off the mouth of the Tyber, 
where he had robbed a fishing-vessel (Drech- 
schule) of forty tons of herrings, Schelmufisky 
took the command of the ship, attacked Hans 
Barth, and held him under water by the ears till 


| he was almost drowned and his ship emptied ; 


and afterwards wrote an epigram upon him which 
seems less punishing than the ducking. 

This is enough to show that the book which I 
have described is that to which the author of The 
Republic refers ; but there are chronological difli- 
culties in the way of its having given offence to 
the King of Prussia. The paper and print look 
old, but that is no certain test in German books. 
I do not find any direct means of fixing the 
date; but at ii. 83. is a letter from Schelmuffsky’s 
mother dated “Schelmerode, 1 Januari, 1621.” 
Prussia was made a kingdom in 1700. Jean Bart 
was born in 1651, and died in 1702. 

Possibly a modernised edition may have been 
published, and the translation made from it. 
Having answered F.’s Query as far as my means 
allow, I shall be much pleased if any other corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” can supply what is want- 
ing, especially the date of any editions of the ori- 
ginal, and of the translation. Firzuork ins. 

Garrick Club. 


The epigram on Hans Barth is : — 


“Es mag der Rauber Barth mit seinen Capers prangen, 
Wie er auf wilder Fluth viel Beute sich gemacht, 
So wird er doch den Rubm bei weiten nicht erlangen, 
Als wie durch Reisen es Schelmuffsky hoch gebracht.” 





DR. HEWETT's SON. 
(2 S. viii. 391. 455.) 

I have much* pleasure in responding to Mr. 
Denton’s request concerning the family of Dr. 
John Hewytt, although I am surprised at none of 
your correspondents having mentioned the fol- 
lowing works as containing notices of this divine : 
Winstanley’s Loyal Martyrologia (ed. 1665), 


| Lloyd's Memoires, and Lloyd's State Worthies. 
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The first of these works contains his portrait, | sideracdns” granted to “o* welbeloved sub- 
as does also a broadside entitled State Martyro- | ject John Hewyt, sonn of the said Doctor John 
logy, published May 23, 1660. Hewyt, deceased,” an annuity of 100/. per annum 

It appears he was of a Norfolk family, was | for his life. (Exchequer Records; Pell’s Patent 
educated at Cambridge, and became chaplain to | Book, No. 13. p. 140.) 
the Earl of Lindsay, whose sister he married. Some few years after the date of this patent, 
The notorious Frontless Lisle condemned him, | the payments of Hewytt’s pension would appear 
and he was executed June 8, 1658. His widow | to have been suspended for some reason that I 
after his decease married Sir Abraham Shipman. | cannot discover; for on consulting the Minute 

A letter signed S. Moreland, dated Whitehall, | Books of H. M. ‘Treasury, I find these entries : — 
27 May, 1658, states :— “ Tuesday 26 Nov. 1667. Son of D*. Hewit, to be 

“Our high Court of Justice sits to-morrow upon one | payd —a warr*.” 

Dr. Huet, a notorious Cavaleer, but those who should be “ Wednesday, 7 October, 1668. John Hewit’s Peticon 
the greatest evidences against him are lately broke out of | to be moved in Councell to pay him 100", & that his 
prison.” Pension may be p* for y*® future.” 

I have a memorandum that Marvell's State 
Poems also contain some allusions to him. 


The Issue Books of the Exchequer would show 
all the payments of the pension, and how long 


In the State Paper Office there are extant two they continued. Wrzzas Hewny Hane. 
petitions of John Hewytt, who calls himself “ the 
cat ani , Folkestone House, Roupell Park, 
sole surviving son and child of the late murthered Saeetham, 


John Hewytt, Doctor in Divinity,” written pro- 
bably about four or five years after the Restoration, 
as he alludes to a grant of a pension of 1002. made 
him by the king “ about four years since.” He 
sets forth therein that he was put to considerable Arithmetical Notation (2"¢ S. viii. 411.460.).—In 
charges in soliciting the same, for which, being in | the MS. from which the extract thus headed was 
indigent circumstances, he had to rely upon his | transcribed, it is perfectly clear that the word 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


friends. Having nothing to depend upon but | compotus is not a contraction of compositus, nor of 


the said pension, of the which no part has been yet | anything else. It is extremely improbable that 
received, and being encumbered with a wife and | so serious a mistake as the substitution of an un- 
two small children, he admits that he is greatly extended for an extended form in a professedly eX- 
in debt, and desires payment of the same, with tended transcript of a clearly-written MS. should 
arrears, as he wants to return the borrowed have been made by any person possessing even 
money. ‘There is also a petition of the son of | the most elementary acquaintance with paleo- 
the above (grandson to Dr. John Hewytt), who graphy, and a second reference to the MS. has 
styles himself John Hewytt, student, in which he perfectly satisfied me that no such mistake has been 
alludes to the sufferings of his grandfather under | committed by me. The same remarks apply to the 
the Usurper. It further shows that his parents | word computa, which commences the extract ; it is 
are dead, and that he has no means to go on with decidedly not a contracted form of any other word 


his university studies. He craves therefore “some | jn the present instance. But for the assertion of 


peice of charitable benevolence towards y® pre- | Prorrsson De Morean, whose authority in these 
sent releiving of his necessities, settling and main- | matters is deservedly very high, I should have 
tenance of him at the university.” been inclined to think that compditus, or some 

I think it highly probable that I may be ina | such form, would have been a much more probable 
position to furnish some additional matter in a | MS. contraction of compositus than compotus with- 
future number of “ N. & Q.” Cr. Hopper. | out any mark of abbreviation. 

With regard to the meaning of compotus, which 
is perhaps a corruption of computus, a very common 


I believe the following information, which I have ! - - 
interpretation, common enough indeed to be called 


gleaned from the.Records of the Exchequer and of : ~ oo 
the Treasury, will furnish some answer to the in- the usual meaning, is “an account of money. 
quiry of the Rev. Wirtram Denton relative to H. F. 
the son of Dr. Hewet mentioned in “ N. & Q.” Mr. Wiillett, Pictures purchased by, §c. (2°¢ S. 
Dr. Barwick, in 1660, presents a petition, praying, | viii. 308. 337. 443.) —It may be interesting to 
among other things, that “ the fatherless son” of your correspondents, as above, to be furnished with 
Dr. Hewett’s widow might have some place given | some authentic particulars on the points adverted 
him: soon after this, viz. on the 19th February, to by them. 

13 Car. II., letters patent were issued whereby Ralph Willett died at Merly House in January, 
the king, “ in consideracdn of the faithfull ser- | 1795, and was succeeded by his paternal cousin 
vice to us done and pformed by John Hewyt, | John Willett Adye (afterwards styled J. W. Wil- 
Doctor in Divinity, deceased, and for other con- | lett, whose town residence was in Grosvenor 
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Square). The collection of pictures (containing 
specimens originally purchased out of the Orleans 
Gallery, one or more of which are now in the Na- 
tional Collection) was disposed of by auction by 
Peter Coxe & Co. on 31st May, 1813, and two 
following days. <A priced catalogue in my pos- 
session has the following autograph mem.: “ This 
catalogue was made by me Geo. Stanley.” One 
or two of the pictures were bought in ; amongst 
them a very fine specimen of Paul Potter, origi- 
nally purchased in Holland by Ralph W illett. 
The fine library was sold about the same time by 
Leigh and Sotheby & Co. (Dec. 6, 1813.) 

The second surviving son of J. W. Willett, viz. 
Henry Ralph Willett, died in the Albany exactly 
two years ago. His valuable collection of coins 
were, as I have heard, disposed of about the year 
1826. He left, however, at his death a few cabi- 
nets of miscellaneous coins, including a complete 
assortment of Pope’s medals, which fetched high 
prices at Sotheby’s on April 24, 1858. He seems 
to have shown much judgment in forming a col- 
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lection of pictures, the whole of which are now at | 


Merly, embracing about twenty-six pictures and 
sketches by Hogarth, two specimens of Albert 
Durer, together with the fine Paul Potter above- 
named. 
Wutterr L. Apres. 
Merly House, Dorset. 


William Andrew Price (2™ S. 466.5 viii. 
379.)—Although Giwysie failed to obtain replies 
to his former Queries as to the above, if J. F. 
will communicate his private address to Guwysic, 
with his Queries,. very probably Guwysig may 
be able to furnish some replies to J. F. C., and 
be the means of some correspondence thereon. 

Guiwysia. 
y Lian, Llanffwyst, 
Abergavenny. 


Malabar Jews (2 S. iv. 429.; viii. 232. 418.) 
—Mr. J. H. Van Lenner, to his reply (2" S. viii. 
418.) adds an extract from the Literary Gazette 
for 1832 on “ The Jews of Thibet.” The fol- 
lowing is from Baron Haxenthausen’s 
the Caucasus. 

“ The Ancient or Black Jews are scattered over the in- 
terior of Asia from China to the Caspian Sea; but their 
chief seat is at Bokhara, where they reside in great num- 
bers, having a mysterious political organisation under 
native princes. There is hardly any doubt of their being 
descendants of the lost ten tribes.” 


Glannant 


Whether there is any ground for the baron's 
theory respecting the lost ten tribes or not, I 


should think it extreme ‘ly probable that Malabar | 


Jews of 


a Wee 


had at some time be 
Asia. 


en colonised by the 
(2™ S. iv. 269.)—I do not know 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” who 
articles in elucidation of this refrac- 


Triforium 
whether the 
have written 


Tribes of | 





| 
; 





forium, 
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tory word, are aware that it appears in some old 

writers, bearing a sense manifestly different from, 

though possibly connected with that to which their 

articles refer. In Warton’s History of English 
vetry, vol. ii. p. 432. (1824 edition), an extract 

from La Lai du Corn is given. It commences 

thus : — 

‘ Un dauncel 

Mout avenaunt et bel, 

Seur un cheval corant, 

En palleis vint craunt. 

En sa main tint un Cor 

A quatre bendel de or, 

Ci com etoit diveure 

Entaillez de ad trifure.” 

Thus translated: —“ He bore in his hand a 
horn having four bandages of gold; it was made 
of ivory, engraved with ¢trifoire.” In explanation 
of trifoire, the editor supplies the following note : 

“ Or rather trifore, undoubtedly from the Latin ¢ri- 
a rich ornamented edge or border. The Latin 
often occurs, under Dugdale’s Znventory of St. Paul's, in 
the Monasticon, namely ‘ Morsus (a buckle) W. de Ely, 
argenteus, cresta ejus argentea, cum triforio exterius 
aureo et lapillis insitis, &c.’ (Tom. iii. Eccl. Cath. p. 
809.”) 

The note continues, but as it is to the same 
effect, and as Warton’s book is readily met with, 
I need not give more than the above. I confess 
I do not see how it explains the triforium in 
question. The correspondents of “N. & Q.” 
may discern a connexion, though I cannot. J. P. 


Francis Pole (2 §. viii. 451.) — This gentle- 
man served the office of sheriff for Derbyshire 
in 1707, and a pedigree in Glover's Derbyshire 
states that he died in 1758, aged seventy-two, 
“ one of the greatest book-collectors of his time ;" 
but the year is certainly wrong, for I have before 
me a document dated i Feb. 1750, in which he is 
mentioned as then deceased. Probably a refer- 
ence to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1748 or 9 
might satisfy W. J. P.'s curiosity; but I cannot 
think Mr. Pole deserves the name applied to him, 
from the circumstance of a mastiff’s collar being 
found upon the premises of a house of ill repute 
more than a century after his death. W. Sz. 


Owenson the Player (2™ §. viii. 416.)— 

“ Lady 
ore of the Irish stage, and he performed it with 

pplause so late as 1807.” 

So says the writer of some remarks on Kane 
O'Hara's Midas, prefixed to the copy of that bur- 
letta contained in Cumberlund's British Theatre. 

W. H. Husk. 

Ephemeral Literature (2™ §. viii. 131. 196.) — 
The author of the essays inquired after by J. J. 
does not live where pointed out by Mr. Sertius 
Presse, but the former may obtain all required 
information by addressing as below. J.C. F. 

3. Myrtle Street, Queen’s Road, Dalston. 


Morgan's father, Owenson, was the favourite 
great 
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The Battiscombe Family (2™ §. viii. 453.) — 
Writing from memory, away from books and 
peers, I yet think I can safely inform Mr, A. S. 


)L118, that Christopher Battiscombe had a brother | 


Peter, who was M.P. for either Lyme or Bridport. 
The property of Vere Wotton, and some other 
property in Dorsetshire, passed (upon Peter Bat- 
tiscombe’s death) to a 
probably also one of the Battiscombe family. 


Vho this lady’s husband was, I am uncertain; | 
but in the Bury accounts, preserved among the | 


Gough MSS., a family of the name of Sansom (or 
Sampson) is frequently mentioned, as having 
charge of the sequestration of the tithes of Sher- 
borne Abbey, and other property belonging to 
the Earl of Bristol. Thomas Sansom also appears 
to have taken some part in the siege of Sherborne 
Castle. ‘They probably lived at a place (still 
called after their name) in the parish of Milborne 
Port. There was also a Thomas Sampson, who 
gave evidence in the Tyrone rebellion, who was a 
native of Sherborne. If the Battiscombe pro- 
perty did not pass to a member of this Milborne 

ort family, it is possible the lady may have 
married into a family of the same name at Coly- 
ton in Devonshire, of whom some account may 
be found in Sir W. Pole’s MSS., and who may be 
conjectured to be another branch of the same 
family. B.S. J. 


Meaning of the Word “ End” as applied to 
Places (2° S. viii. 432.)—In Hampshire on the 
borders of Berks is the extensive and picturesque 
parish of East Woodhay, with a very scattered 
population. Portions of the parish are known by 
the names of East-End, North-End, Heath-End, 
Highclere-End, &c., according to their situation ; 
the first being east, and the second north, of the 
ancient village of Wydhey (now called Wood- 
hay); Heath-End, that part on or near the Heath, 
and Highclere-End that part adjoining the parish 
of Highclere. W.H. W. T. 


Imitation of Claudian (24 §, viii. 495.) — This 
is the imitation- of part only of the beautiful 
second epigram, “ The Old Man of Verona.” The 
lines alluded to are 9—12 : — 

“. . . Vicinw nescius urbis, 
Adspectu fruitur liberiore poli. 
Frugibus alternis, non consule, computat annum ; 
Autumnum pomis, ver sibi flore notat.” 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Plough (2 §, viii. 431.)—Your correspondent 
J.G. L. B., after stating that in the Civil Wars 


Lord Feversham commanded the constables of 


Butleigh to provide a number of ploughs for the 
conveyance of ammunition, adds that in Somer- 
setshire waggons are still vulgarly called ploughs ; 
and then asks, “ Is this use of the word general, 
and how did it originate ?” 


Mrs. Sansom, who was | 


[2=4 §, VIII. Dec. 24. °59, 





I should gather from J. G. L. B.’s own words, 
that it is not general even in Somersetshire ; 
and certainly it is not general elsewhere. 

But in old times the words were synonymous. 
| Caruca, which is the Latin for a cart or carriage, 
is also the law-Latin for a plough : “ (Fr. charrue), 
from the old Gallic carr, which is the present 
Irish word for any sort of wheeled carriage ; 
hence charl and car, a plowman or rustic” (vide 
Tomlins in loco); and a carucate, a plough land, 
comprehended as “ great a portion of land as 
might be tilled in a year and a day by one 
plough.” (Jbid.) And in the Synonymorum Sylea, 
rendered from the Belgic language into English 
by H. F., and printed at London, “ apud Johan- 
nem Billium, 1627,” under the term “ ¢o plow,” 
the reader is referred to “ éo carte.” P. H. F. 


Passage in Grotius (2° S. viii. 453.) — The 
writer of a very able review of Mr. Emerson's 
“ Representative Men” in the British Quarterly 
Review for May, 1850, has made the following 
observations upon the passage in Emerson to 
which your correspondent refers: — 


“Tt is no disparagement of Mr. Emerson’s learning to 
remark in passing that the notion which he derives from 
Grotius of the selections in the petitions in the Lori's 
Prayer from the Rabbinical forms in use in the time of 
Christ, is one of those fancies which melt away before the 
| light of larger information. The simple truth is that 
| there is a casual resemblance between the address, ‘Our 
Father,’ with the first two petitions and some miscel- 
laneous passages industriously fished up from the Talmud 
and the Book Sohar, but the closest resemblances are found 
in Jewish prayers which are not older than the middle 


ages.” 

It is no mean argument, upon this question, 
that the Jews themselves have never made any 
claim which clashes with the general notion of 


the originality of the Lord’s Prayer. H. C, C. 


William Marshall (2°¢ S. viii. 431.) — Some 
account of William Marshall (engraver) and his 
works will be found in pages 74—78. of the fifth 
vol. of Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, Sc. by 
Dallaway, 5 vols. 8vo. London, 1828, and also in 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
W. H.W. T. 

Stratford Family (2" 8. viii. 376. 477.) — Dr. 
William Stratford, Commissary of the Archdea- 
conry of Richmond, was born at Northampton in 
1679, and was the nephew of Dr. Nicholas Strat- 
ford, Bishop of Chester. At an early period of 
his life the bishop seems to have adopted and be- 
friended him, and afterwards made him his secre- 
tary, in which office he was continued by Bishops 
Dawes and Gastrell. His relationship to Lord 
Hardwicke was perhaps not very close, nor are 
any members of that family mentioned amongst 
his numerous legatees. Philip Yorke of Dover, 
attorney-at-law (futher of the Lord Chancellor), 
| married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Richard 
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Gibbon of Rolvenden, gent., by his wife, Deborah, 
daughter of Mr. Stratford. ‘The precise de- 
gree of relationship between the commissary and 
the last-named lady has not been discovered. 
See Notices of Dr. William Stratford in the Rev. 
Canon Raines’s Introduction to Bishop Gastrell's 





| 
| 


Notitia Cestriensis, vol. ii. Part m. pp. liv. et seq., | 


printed for the Chetham Society, 4to. 1850. The 
editor names having in his possession many of Dr. 
Stratford’s unpublished letters, a copy of his 
funeral sermon, and a privately printed account 
of his extensive charities. F, 


Death Warrants (2™ S. viii, 433.) —In answer to 
your correspondent I have to state that it was not 
the custom for the sovercign to sign death warrants. 
Prisoners capitally convicted at the Old Bailey 
were reported by the Recorder of London to the 
sovereign in council, by whom each case was se- 
parately considered, and in those instances where 
the sovereign in council could not interfere, the 
law was left to take its course, the Recorder after- 
wards making out and signing and sealing the 


| 


warrant for execution. In all other instances where | 


the sovereign could interfere, the prisoners were 
directed to be transported or imprisoned according 
to circumstances. 

A Sratist is reminded that it is the law which 
condemns, but that the sovereign, being the foun- 
tain of mercy, can interpose, by the advice of the 
council, to save life. 

This was the practice prior to 1837, but I have 
been informed that when the Queen came to the 
throne it was thought desirable to discontinue 
these reports, cases sometimes arising that were 
unfit to be reported to our youthful Queen. 

Should your correspondent wish to see the form 
of a death warrant I will furnish him, through 
your columns, with a copy ofone. J. Sprrep D. 


¢ 


Sewardstone 


Seals (24 §. viii. 376.) — The seal referred to 
by Axrquis is the corporate seal of the ancient 
borough of Hedon in Yorkshire. This seal, 
although dated so recently as 1598, is no doubt 
a renewal of a scat of a much older date. 
The device, a ship, no doubt refers to the period 
at which the town was incorporated, temp. Henry 
Il., which is confirmed by the fact that the seal 
of the borough of Scarborough has a ship of a 
similar form, with the addition of a watch tower; 
the borough of Scarborough as well as Hedon 
having received its first charter of incorporation 
from King Henry II., and this is in all probability 
the date of the ancient seal. The legend “ H. Ca- 
mera Regiss” without doubt means “ Iledon Regiz 
Camere,” chambers of the king, or, in other words, 
aking’s port. This might be thought strange in 
the present day, were it not clear from well-au- 
thenticated evidence that Hedon was, before the 
port of Hull was called into existence, a place of 


considerable note. Leland, in his account of this 
place, says — 

“The Towne hath yet greate privileges, with a Maire 
and Bailives, but when it had in Edwarde the 3. dayes 
many good Shippes and rich Merchaunts, now ther be 
but a fewe Botes, and no Merchaunts of any Estima- 
cion.” 

Camden also remarks — 

“Tt fell by the nearnesse of Hull, and by the silting up 
of the Harbour is so sunk as to have scarce the least 
traces of its former splendour.” 

G. B. FP. 


Registration without Baptism (2°* §. viii. 469.) 
— It has never been the duty of clergymen of the 
Church of England to act as registrars of births. 
In some instances perhaps during the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorates of Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, the parish minister may have been ap- 
pointed also the parish registrar, but the two 
offices were quite distinct, and if there are any 
instances on record of both being held at the same 
tiine by one person they are very rare. Of course 
at any period from the establishment of parish 
registers the clergyman has had the power to 
make entries therein in addition to those which 
he was legally bound to make. It is, therefore, not 
at all uncommon, as many of your readers know, 
to find events of local importance, such as battles, 


| floods, and high winds chronicled in their pages. 


It is not surprising, therefore, now and then to 
find that the minister has complied with the wish 
of his dissenting parishioners by registering their 
children’s births. In most cases, however, the 
clergymen have refused this courtesy, to the great 
annoyance doubtless of the parents at the time, 
and of genealogists at the present day. 

I append an extract from the parish register of 
Scotter, co. Lincoln. I have frequently met in 
other registers with memoranda of similar pur- 


| port: — 


“1665. Multi hoe anno in parochia nati sed non bap- 
tizati, ‘per schismaticam Sacramenti Baptismatis dene- 
gationem apud parentes suos ideoq; secundum Eccliw 
constitutionem non Registratum. 

“ Guilielmus Carrington, Rector Eccliz ibid.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Heraldic Drawings and Engravings (2™ S. viii. 
471.) —It is stated in most of the ordinary books 
of reference that the tinctures in heraldry were 
first indicated by lines in the sixteenth century. 
The invention is attributed to an Italian named 
Petrasancta. Epwarp Peacock. 


Rings, their Uses and Mottoes (2°* S. viii. 329 ) 
— The only book on this subject with which I am 
acquainted is The History and Poetry of Finger 
Rings, by Charles Edwards, Councillor at Law, 
New York: Redfield, 110. 112. Nassau Street, New 
York—a most amusing volume, with numerous 


illustrations, and containing a vast amount of in- 
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formation. 
in the possession of James Mills, Esq., Norwich, 
and may be of interest to Giwysic, and other 
readers : — 

“My Joyh consisteth in Hope.” 

“ Quies servis nulla.” 

«“T desire to disarne (disarm).” 

‘Knit by Christ alone.” 

“ Valued 

“ Love 

(Love undervalued may greater be.)” 

This last is on an enamelled gold ring found in the 
river Wensum at Norwich. G. W. W. M. 


Male and Female Swans (2™ §. viii. 416.) — J. 
F’. may like to know that the swans on the Thames, 
at Windsor, were, early in the sixteenth century 
(Hen. VIL), distinguished as “ cocks” and 
“hens ;" and later in the same century (Eliza- 
beth), as “cobbs” and “hens.” See 
Windsor, vol. i. pp. 452, 453. J. E. Davis. 

Femple. 


in on 


may greater B.” 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Dictionary of English Ety nology. 
Wedgwood, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Col. Camb. 
A—D, (Triibner & Co.) 

Perhaps there are no Queries so frequently started by 
luecation, none which they are more 
it, than those which relate to the steps by 
such and such a word comes to have the meaning 
actually found, what is the earliest source 
to which it can be traced, and what are the cog rnate forms 
either in our own or in related languages.” The author 
of the present work sees the solution of this inquiry in 
the principle of imitation—that is, when a word is made 
to imitate or represent a sound characteristic of the ob- 
ject it is intended to designate; and he goes on to show 
that the expression of ideas like endurance or continu- 
ance, and even of silence itself, may be traced to an imi- 
tative root; and thence he argues the possibility of ex- 
pressing any other idea on the same principle. Such is 
the theory on which the present Dictionary is based, and 
which is worked out in the etymologies of the various 
words with considerable learning and ingenuity, and we 
cannot doubt that the work will take an important place 
among books illustrative of English Etymology. 


i Manual for Rifle their Duties, Privileges, 
Exemptions; The General Volunteer Act; Instructions 
for the Formation of Volunteer Rifle Corps, and Model 
Rules and Regulations, By A Clerk of Lieutenancy. 

Though lovers of peace, or rather we should say be- 
lovers of peace, and rejoice therefore in the 
Volunteer Movement as a means to that great end, we 
welcome a little volume which will be found especially 
useful at this time; for we have reason to believe that the 
author has had peculiar facilities for making his work 
complete. 


By a gh 
Vol. I. 


men of ¢ 
hunting 
which “ 
in which it is 


Volunteers : 


cause we are 


Extensive as 
jooks, or book 


was our notice of the various Christmas 
$ suited to the season, in our last Number, 
there are several to which we have still to direct atten- 
tion; among others, Ulf the Minstrel, or the Princess 
Diamonduckzy, by Mr. Brough (Houlston & Wright), 
will be a rare favourite with young boys. — Longfel- 
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Annals of 


fond of 
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illustrated by Birket Foster (Dean & 
Sons), deserves a good word. — To Mr. Bentley we 
are indebted for a Second Volume of Tules from Bentley, 
and a new edition of the quaint Notes on Noses. Of 
serial works we have to notice Messrs. Longman’s 
People’s Edition of the Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, 
Part IX. (The Epicurean); and from Messrs. Routledge, 
Parts VILL. & IX. 4 hee ige’s Illustrated Natural 
History, by the Rev od, which keeps up its cha- 
racter as a highly mat. and beautifully illustrated 
Natural History for all classes. Nor must we omit to 
mention Mr. Murray’s Shilling and Sixpenny editions of 
Childe Hurold, as among the marvels of cheap and beau- 
tiful books. 

We are glad to announce that the curious collection 
sold by Puttick & Simpson on Thursday week, entitled 
“ Bibliographical Recreations, in a Series of Notes relat- 
ing to rare and curious Books and Manuscripts extracted 
from the Catalogues of Robert Harding Evans, Thomas 
Evans, and Charles Evans, embodying the experience of 
those eminent Auctioneers of Literary Property during 
Thirty-five Years devoted to the Study of Bibliography, 
collected and arranged by Charles Evans,”—and which is 
a comprehensive record, in a form most easy for reference, 
of the various Literary Treasures which have poses d 
through the hands of the Messrs. Evans, giv ing the pric 
produced at the auction, and the names of the purc hasers, 

was purchased by the British Museum, 

In accordance with a wish expressed by the Prince 
Consort, when viewing the Archeological Exhibition 
ut Aberdeen, and which has been generally concurred in 
by the public, the Committee of Management have now 
published a Series of Photographs from some of the most 
interesting of the Portraits there exhibited. These are 
executed by Mr. G. W. Wilson of Aberdeen, and are of 
a high class as works of art, while they give an excellent 
idea of the originals from which they are taken. We 
cannot of course enumerate the subjects of this collection, 
which includes three of Mary Queen of Scots; but when 
we consider the number (48), variety, and interest of 
the Portraits, and the security which Photography gives 
for the fidelity with which they are copied, we cannot 
doubt that this patriotic scheme will be attended with 
the success it deserves. 
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is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
Mowtaty Paars. The subscription for Stamexo Cortes for 
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